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PREFACE 



The present theory was outlined about seven years 
ago, and a preliminary portion was published in the 
Journal of ihe Anthropological Institute for 189$ 
(vol. xxiv.). In that paper the main lines of the 
argument were laid down, and it was suggested that 
the explanation of marriage ceremonies and systems 
was to be developed thereon. The subsequent loss of 
a good deal of my materials, not yet all recovered, has 
beer, balanced by the publication of Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen's valuable researches amongst the Central 
Australian natives, which confirm my conclusions in 
many ways. 

These conclusions were originally completed without 
reference to the prevalent doctrir.es, originated by 
Bachofen and McLennan, and developed by Morgan, 
Bastian, Lubbock, G. A. Wilken, Robertson Smith, 
Giraud-Teulon, Fison, Howitt, Tylor, Post, Lippcrt, 
and others, concerning the origin and development 
of marriage, such as the Matriarchate (Bachofen), 
Marriage by Capture (McLennan), Primitive Promis- 
cuity and Communal Marriage, comprising the 
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hypothecs that some marriage ceremonies are intended 
to make the husband and wife of the same tribal or 
blood -kinship, ar.d that others are “expiation for 
marriage" (Sir J. Lubbock); that is to say, these 
ceremonies are a compensation to the tribe or kin, 
individual marriage being an infringement of communal 
rights. These theories had to be taken into considera- 
tion. Previous study of the psychology of the lower 
races, starting from Professor Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
and Dr. Frazer's Golden Bough, to both of which I owe 
a great intellectual debt, made it evident that these 
prevalent theories of marriage origins were based on an 
imperfect understanding of primitive custom and 
thought. It also appeared a mistake, in view of the 
undifferentiated character of early thought, to separate 
the study of marriage systems and marriage ceremonies. 
I have here attempted to supply a more adequate basis 
for the enquiry by an analysis of the simplest and most 
elemental aspects in which the individual appears in 
relation to society. The ultimate appeal in these 
questions is to universal facts of human physiology 
and psychology. In illustration, it is perhaps word) 
mentioning that I was led from a general study of 
primitive culture to the study of marriage, by an 
investigation into the curious custom of exchange of 
dress between men and women, which occurs in the 
most dissimilar connections and the strangest places. I 
found that all casc9 of the custom yielded on analysis 
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the same psychological components as do die relations 
of the sexes generally, and marriage in particular. 

In 1889 Professor E. B. Tylor first applied statistics 
to the study of these questions ( Jcurn . Anthrtp. Init, 
vol. xviii.). This was an important departure. It is 
first necessary, however, thoroughly to analyse every 
custom and its adhesions in the light not only of the 
whole culture of the given peoples, but of all primitive 
and elemental psychology ; otherwise, tabulation leads 
to the pruning of facts, and a resulting neglect of 
essential characteristics which are apparendy accidents. 
As MM. Langlois and Scignobos, our highest authorities 
on the methods of history, observe, the defect of 
statistical methods is that “they do not rest on a 
knowledge of the whole of the conditions under which 
the facts occur " ( Intrcdutticn lo the Study of Hilary, 
p. 291, Eng. Trans.). So far as the data are correctly 
assigned and analysed. Professor Tvlor's main results 
are, that there is a causal connection between (1) the 
mother-in-law avoidance custom and residence of the 
husband with the wife’s family, (2) these and the 
custom of teknonymy (naming the parents after the 
child), (3) the couvadc (the custom by which the 
husband pretends to lie-in) and temporary residence of 
the husband with the wife’s family, (4) this temporary 
residence and marriage by capture. The cause, however, 
which he provisionally assumes is still the old Maternal 
system, arising out of communism, with marriage by 
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capture intervening to produce individual marriage. 
As will be seen, the cause which I suggest also serves 
to explain all these connections, and these statistical 
results, so far as they correctly represent the facts, 
supply a corroboration of the present theory. Many of 
the tables, however, when the customs arc analysed, 
present a very different appearance. 

The valuable scries of fresh data, collected from the 
Dutch East Indies, did not lead the distinguished Dutch 
ethnologist, the late Professor G. A. Wilken, to any 
new line of enquiry. 

The lace Professor Robertson Smith in 1885 first 
put one part of the problem, the question of the origin 
of bars to marriage, in a new light, by suggesting that 
whatever their origin, they are very early associated 
with the idea that it is not decent for housemates to 
intermarry (Kir. 1 hip and Marriage in Early Arabia). 

In 1890 Dr. J. G. Frazer, in his monumental work 
The Golden Bough (second edition, 1900), which, like 
Professor Tylor’s Primitive Culture, marks an epoch in 
the study of man, referred to the existence of a mass of 
facts showing that the origin of the marriage system 
was to be found in some primitive conception of danger 
attaching to the sexual act. This statement is the most 
important contribution yet made to the study of these 
questions. As will be seen, however, I do not confine 
the issue so narrowly. 

In 1891 appeared Dr. E. Westermarck's Hittory of 
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Human Marriage (third edition, 1901), which revolu- 
tionised the study of the origins and development of 
marriage. His most valuable contributions are that he 
weakened or destroyed several positions of the old 
theory of primitive communism and the matriarchate, 
and gave an excellent account of human marriage in its 
biological aspects. He, however, carries the biological 
method too far when he “applies biological analogies 
(selection, struggle for existence, inherited habits, and 
so on) to the explanation of social evolution, which is 
not produced by the operation of the same causes as 
animal evolution” (Langlois and Seignobos, op. (it. 
p. 321), and not only takes no account of primitive 
psychology but neglects the importance of marriage 
ceremonies, of which he treats in one short chapter, 
without connecting them with other data. The general 
study not only of marriage ceremonies as a whole, 
which hitherto has not been systematically attempted, 
but of the whole question of marriage origins, is to be 
developed, as 1 have suggested, from that primitive 
religious mental habit, the characteristics of which have 
been so well analysed by Professor Tylor and in further 
issues by Dr. Frazer. 

I am much indebted to my friend Mr. A. L. 
Bowley, one of our highest authorities on the methods 
of statistics, for working out for me some statistical 
problems. E. C. 
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CHAPTER I 

All study of the origins of sons! institutions must be 
based on what ethnology can teach us of the psychology 
of the lower races and on the primitive conceptions of 
human relations which are thus established. It is only 
in early modes of thought that we can find the explana- 
tion ot ceremonies and systems which originated in 
primitive society ; and, if ceremony and system ere the 
concrete forms in which human relations arc expressed, 
an examination, ethnological and psychological, of 
human relations, is indispensable for enquiry into 
human institutions. It i* necessary to lay seres* upon 
this principle, for students of the history of marriage 
have hitherto ignored it, or rather, while using the facts 
of ethnology, have shown no sympathy with primitive 
thought. They have interpreted primitive custom by- 
ideas which arc for from primitive, which, in fact, are 
relatively late and belong to the legal stage of human 
culture. The attribution of legal conceptions to primi- 
tive thought has had the usual effect of it priori theory, 
and has checked enquiry. 

In his History of Human Marriage' Dr. Wester* 
murck made a much-needed protest, and refuted several 
of these pseudo-syntheses. In the constructive portion 
of his work he uses the biological argument. This was 

' E. Wottrxarci, Hr Hi-jt-y ./ W—** 
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also necessary ; the facts of biolcgy muse supply the 
preliminaries of investigation. But he goes too far 
with biology in ore direction, and in another not far 
enough. The latter line of enquiry is sex. One of 
the most remarkable defects of the legal school of 
anthropology is its neglect to take sexual relations into 
account when discussing a sexual relation like that of 
marriage. 

In the following pages I have followed the principle 
that marriage, both in ceremony and in system, is 
grounded in primitive conceptions of sexual relations. 
Many collateral phenomena will be discussed, which 
illustrate and arc themselves explained by these concep- 
tions ; and though the lines of the argument lead from 
human relations through sexual relations to meet in 
marriage, yet by the way they will touch upon the 
connection of morality and religion with the social life 
of mankind. 

At the outset it may be well to bring forward a few 
striking facts of custom, as types of the problems to be 
solved, and as a help towards clearness. Such arc the 
following, which may be put, after the fashion of 
Plutarch, as questions : — 

(l) Why, according to a very general custom, arc 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, respectively, 
required to avoid each other in one or more ways, and, 
in particular, may no: cat together : 

(a) Why do engaged couples also, as is frequently 
the ease, avoid each other with religious caution ? 

(3) Why, again, do men and women generally, 
practise the same religious avoidance of each other? 

(+) Why, according to a common custom, is it 
necessary for the bridegroom to fake his bride by 
violence ? (“ Marriage by capture.") 




i QUESTIONS 3 

(5) Why arc the bride and bridegroom in Bengal 
first married to two trees? 

(6) Why did the bride in ancient Argos wear a 
beard in the bridal chamber, and why in Koa was the 
bridegroom arrayed in women's clothes when he received 
his bride ? 

(7) Why, according to a widely spread custom, 
which, like the next, has excited the laughter of man- 
kind, should a man and his mother-in-law religiously 
avoid each other, to the extent of hiding the face and of 
being "ashamed”? 

(8) Why, as is the practice in several parts of the 
world, and as was reported of the Tibarenoi by Greek 
writers and of the King of Torclore by the jogleor who 
wrote Cm Daueassin et NiaUtc , docs the husband lie- 
in and pretend to be a mother when his wife is confined r 
(Couvaa'e.) 

The primitive mental habit in its general features is 
best described negatively by the term unscientific, and 
positively by religious, in the ordinary connotation of 
that term. Sufersliliotu would be preferable, were it 
not too narrow ; as to magic, I do not here distinguish 
—magic being simply the superstitious or religious 
method as opposed to the scientific. This primitive 
thinking does not distinguish between the natural and 
the supernatural, between subjective and objective 
reality. Primitive man regards the creations of his 
own imagination as being no less real than the exist- 
ences for which he has the evidence of sense-perception, 
in a sense more real, precisely because they elude sense- 
perception, though dealt with in the same way as 
objective reality ; and, while the latter is always chang- 
ing, these ideal existences, like the ideas of Plato, never 
pass away. Objective reality also takes on some 
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properties of ideal reality, so that for primitive man the 
supernatural and the natural interchange, or rather, arc 
not distinguished. This philosophy is truly monistic, 
and is neither materialist nor idealist, bu: undiffer- 
entiated. “Matter" is spiritual, and “spirit” is 
material, though sometimes invisible. Primitive logic 
corresponds to this metaphysic; it is Likewise undiffer- 
entiated, and is chiefly guided by “material fallacies" 
and a Realism more pronounced than that of the School- 
men. Such inference necessarily includes true results, 
inductive and deductive, but no less necessarily these 
results were not distinguished from the false ; inex- 
tricably confused with fallacy, which often owed its 
continuance co the association, truth was held but was 
not recognised as a distinct species. As to “ survivals " 
of primitive speculation and custom into civilised 
periods, the term is misused when it is implied that 
these are dead forms, surviving like fossil remains or 
rudimentary organs ; the fact is -hat human nature 
remains potentially primitive, and it is not easy even 
for those most favoured by descent to rise above these 
primitive ideas, precisely because these ideas “spring 
eternally " from permanent functional causes. Every 
one would still be primitive were it not for education, 
and the importance of education in the evolution of the 
soul can hardly be over-estimated. 

The undifferentiated character of primitive culture, 
its reference of all departments of thought and practice 
to one psychological habit, the superstitious or religious, 
may be illustrated from higher stages. “ The political 
and religious Governments of the Kanir tribes are so 
intimately connected that the one cannot be overturned 
without the other ; they must stand or fall together.” 1 

* Msclnr, Cc*ppr£xm Kqfir 107. 




i PRIMITIVE CULTURE $ 

The great pagan civilisations show exactly the same 
homogeneity. The idea! society of early Christians and 
Puritans alike, was one where there should be no separa- 
tion between Church and State, where public and private 
life and thought, politics and domestic affairs, individual 
and social morality, speculation and science, should all 
be subsumed under religion, and directed by the 
religious method. Such an ideal differs in degree only 
from the actual condition of primitive society ; whatever 
term be used to describe this, it is homogeneous and 
monistic in practice and theory ; one method is applied 
to its philosophy of nature and of mm, its politics and 
public life, its sociology and human relations, domestic 
and social, its medical science and practice, its ethics 
and morality, its ordinary thought and action in every- 
day life, it3 behaviour and etiquette. Thus, as will also 
be shown by the way, there is a religious meaning 
inherent in the primitive conception and practice of all 
human relations, which is always ready to become 
actualized ; and the same is true of all individual pro- 
cesses of sense and emotion and intellection and, in 
(special, of those functional processes that are meat 
easily seen in their working and results. Not only 
“ the Master knot of Human Fate,” out all human 
actions and relations, all individual and social pheno- 
mena, have for primitive man, always potentially and 
often actually, a full religious content. So it is with 
that sub-division of human nature and human life 
caused by i ex ; all actions and relations, all individual 
and social phenomena conditioned by sex, arc likewise 
filled with a religious meaning. Sexual relations and 
sexual processes, as all human relations and human 
processes, are religious to the primitive mind. The 
conception of danger, neither material nor spiritual, but 
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both, which ia the chief characteristic of early religious 
thought and practice, and is due to the unscientific 
character of early speculation, is here intensified by the 
importance, psychical and physiological, of the sexual 
life. As wc proceed, this characteristic of sexual re- 
lations and sexual life will be made clear ; it is seen in 
the phenomena of the individual life and of social 
relations, both in ordinary circumstances and, naturally 
intensified, in sexual crises. Thus, birch and baptism, 
confirmation and marriage, arc attended by religious 
ceremonies. There is indeed a tendency amongst 
enquirers, due to the legal method of investigation, to 
ignore the religious character of the marriage ceremony ; 
but it is only in later culture that marriage is a “ civil 
act,” and though in early Catholic times marriage was 
not necessarily performed by the Church, it was still in 
essence a religious rite, and had been so before Chris- 
tianity, as it was so in the earliest ages. One of the 
crudest modes of marriage known, chat of the Arum a 
and other Central Australian tribes, is proved by a note 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen to be a religious act,* 
though to all appearance this would seem impossible. 
As wc shall see, even the ordinary intercourse of man 
with woman has for primitive man this religious 
meaning. 

The primitive conception of danger, which leads to 
those precautions, religious or superstitious, so char- 
acteristic of early ritual, appears in two main forms, the 
predication of evil influences and the imposition of 
taboos. Let us take a few instances, from ordinary life 
and sexual crises. 

In the Marquesas Islands, the use of canoes is pro- 
hibited to the female sex by tabu ; the breaking of the 

• 3 . Sjoicn ins F. J. OHIm, Tb ACunv Trite ifCmncJ jimi-itia. 93. 
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rule is punished with death. Tapu-making belongs 
exclusively to women ; and it is tabu for men to touch 
it . 1 The Kaffirs will not from superstitious motives 
allow women to touch their cattle.’ Amongst the 
Dacocas custom and superstition ordain that the wife 
must carefully keep away from all that belongs to her 
husband’s sphere . 5 In New Zealand, a man who has 
any important business or. hand, cither in peace or war, 
is tepu, and must keep away from the female sex . 1 

The fear of evil sprits shows itself from time to 
time during the long and wearisome marriage cere- 
monies of South Celebes, and methods arc used to 
frustrate their evil intentions against the happiness of 
the young pair. There is also a fear that the soul of 
the bridegroom may fly away for sheer happiness . 5 
In China, a new bride is apt to b; attacked by evil 
spirits causing her to be ill; hence the figure of "a 
great magician" (a Taoist priest), brandishing a sword, 
is painted on the scdar.-chair she uses on the wedding- 
day . 0 The sedan-cliair in which a Manchu bride goes 
to the house of the bridegroom is “ disinfected " with 
incense, to drive away evil spirits, ar.d in it is placed a 
calendar containing the names of idols who control the 
spirits of evil/ The Druses “ have a superstition that 
leads them to suppose that Girts or evil spirits are more 
than usually busy on the occasion of marriage" and 
may interfere with the happiness of the pair.’ In 
English folklore “ the malevolence of witchcraft seems 
to have taken the greatest pleasure in subtle assaults 

' H McMlIc. TU Mrquiti toMi, 13, s*«. 

» 7 i.nul tf ill Ixfira,. i ll ; ivi. 119. 

» Witu-OoUnd. A'*w«Yto, lIL 100. ‘ U. »i. 549. 

• U. f. ft/ W grlnhfb •» Znrf.GM/1, 30, 39, 331 *ir. 

Eck. in Dt Murk CW> far iSSt. 103$. 

• DioBillf, SaUI Lifi tf<U OW., i. 95. ’ Lorihirt. in ft/Hfi. i. 1S7. 

• O. W. Chin*. til, n, ftS* G til. 
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upon those just entering the married state.” 1 In 
Russia, all doors, windows, and even the chimney, arc 
closed at a wedding, to prevent malicious witches fly- 
ing in and hurting the bride and bridegroom.’ The 
.Chuvashes honour their wizards (iemzyas) and always 
invite them to weddings, for fear that an offended 
iemzya ought destroy the bride and bridegroom. 1 

Savages and barbarians, and, we may add, mankind 
in general, arc very secretive concerning their functional 
life. This attitude is naturally emphasised when the 
sexual act is in question. Thus amongst the natives of 
the Ccramlaut Archipelago, between Celebes and Papua, 
where there is a veneer of Islam, it is the custom for 
both man and wife to say the well-known formula of 
good Moslems before the sexual act.* 'Phis is a general 
rule in Islam, especially on the first night of marriage.* 
The old Romans similarly invoked Dea Firginensit, 
while ceremonially loosing the zone. 4 The natives of 
Amboina believe in a witch, Pomianak, who steals away 
not only infants, but the genital organs of men. 7 In 
South Celebes, the evil spirit most feared by the male 
sex is one that makes a man incapable of performing 
his marital duties. 1 A similar belief is very common in 
European folklore. 

Again, as soon as a Nicobarese woman shows signs 
of pregnancy, dancing and singing arc interdicted in 
the village.* Pregnant women in the island Kisar, or 
Makiser, take a knife with them, when they leave the 

• Bi .cl. S. jo;. 

* W. JUti-.riB, y'rU fairiu Pnp't, 381. 

1 Jcana! tit JnztryUtgu*! I’mrVurr. idi. 156. 

# J. G.T. Rie<MI« Dt ttiu.ire re Pep**, 173. 

• A. Blitiia, Dtr f*Smxl it ritr GarUJat, iii. *93. 

1 Aniu»ux*t, D* Chitcu D ^ ir. 11, * Ririd. fft. 58. 

• of. dl. 97. 

* A. Ff a/Hjrmin, Smi*! ITttftrj ef lh lUtn tf Merged, £. Z46. 
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house, in order to frighten away evil spirits.' The 
same practice is found in Amboina, snd the Wacubella 
Islands. 8 In the Ceramlaut Islands, pregnant women 
use charms to protect themselves against evil influences, 
and in Ceram (Nusaina) they dread the evil spirit 
Puti an a or Pontianak. 1 Among the Basutos pregnant 
women are subject to witchcraft, and they wear skin- 
apror.s to protect them. 4 In New Zealand ar.d New 
Caledonia, for instance, they arc tabu ; s amongst the 
latter people also, and in Siam, the Marianne, Gilbert 
and Marshall Islands, amongst the Pshawcs and some 
Transcaucas:an tribes 0 they arc "unclean,” i.e. taboo. 
Turning to the other side of the taboo state, we find 
that amongst the natives of Costa Rica, a woman who 
is for the first time pregnant, “ infects the whole neigh- 
bourhood ” ; all deaths are laid to her charge, and the 
husband pays the damages. This remarkable influence 
“ seems to be an evil spirit, or rather a property 
acquired ’’ by women in that state.’ 

At child-birth, more than at any other functional 
crisis, woman is taboo, and in that state where religion 
develops evil spirits. Amongst the Alfoeis, before a 
birth, the husband sets a naked sword in front of the 
house, to keep off evil spirits who might bring ill-luck 
to the delivery. 8 In the Philippine Islands, there is an 
evil spirit, which causes painful labour. It is to be 
recognised by its voice, and when the husband hears it, 
he locks up the house, closing every chink, and goes 
round with a sword thrusting and parrying all night. 
In the morning he takes a well-earned rot, because " he 

1 RltSi i f. <h. * 17 . * U. JJ, *©?• * W 171*74. 1 14- 

• E. C-r-l*. n, Burn. lji. » H. PUm. i* 

• H. Plan a. M. Birttli, IU i »•«». It 6c j. 

1 W. W. Cato, Trauaiiai ./[« Aw.-uj, Pk-krftV* t! Sri t*j lot it? J, JaJ. 

• f. C. f. ZnttcbJ Jw Edmlopt far iSjl, *0j. 
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has saved his wife." 1 Amongst the Ovahcrcro the 
woman at child-birth, and the special hut which she 
occupies, are both ztra, holy.* More often, women in 
child-bed and for some time after, are called “ unclean,” 
frequently lain, but “holy,” tabu and unclean arc 
so far not differentiated. Amongst peoples who use 
special terms like lapu, as the Polynesians, she is titpu ; 
elsewhere, as a rule, " unclean." 

Especially is this the case after child-birth. The 
infant also is tabco, and comes under the same category.* 
In the islands Amboiiu and Uliasscr the new-bern habe 
is subject to the attacks of evil spirits, and is put by 
the fire to protect him.* In East Central Africa, when 
the child is sever, days old, the parents believe that it is 
past its greatest dangers, and in order to prevent evil 
spirits from doing it further mischief, they strew the 
place with dressed victuals by way of appeasing them/ 
At puberty also, religious ideas are found. Amongst 
the Kurnai of Gippsland "the initiatory ceremony, 
which introduced the young of both sexes to member- 
ship in the community, is a commemoration — even a 
Species of rude worship — by the tribe, of the eponymous 
ancestors, Yccrung and Djcccgun. It forms the great 
central idea of Kurnai sociecy." * Amongst the Narrin- 
yeri boys at initiation arc narumbe, sacred in a special 
sense, of which more hereafter. 7 Amongst the Chiri- 
guar.os the girl at puberty fasts, and is secluded, while 
women beat the floor and walls with sticks, by way of 

1 Bonin* Tt. niOfflm. ito ( A. Bwuo. Du J'S&r. Jo Mila AW v. 
370. 

• S-'i jlfik** ftfc l," jMfuJ, i 6 j. 

• Pina, XU, XiW, I. ji. 

• Ri.id, D. fcM.io.if. r«, niariM Siriri « Ptfm, yj. 

• D. M.rtw.ia, i. 

• L. fjion BVi A. W. Ho»itt &%/ A'j-j.'. 199. 

7 N*rrw 7r^« 9 / jfmrci u, ll. 
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finding and driving away “ the snake that has wounded 
the girl.” * The Siamese, who imagine that evil spirits 
swarm in the air, believe that these enjoy the 5rsc fruits 
of their girls, and that they cause the “ wound " which 
renews itself every month. 5 On the religious state of 
girls at puberty Dr. Frazer gives many details. 3 

The same religious fears are connected with men- 
struation generally. Amongst the Vedahs of Travan- 
core the wife at her monthly periods is secluded for 
five days in a hut, a quarter of a mile away, which is 
also used by her at child-birth. The next five days arc 
passed in a second hut, half-way between the first and 
the house. On the ninth day the husband holds a 
feast, sprinkles his floor with wine, and invites his 
friends. Until this evening lie has not dared to cat 
anything but roots, for fear of being killed by “the 
devil Here, as in the next case, the dangerous side 
of taboo is prominent. Amongst the Maoris, if a man 
touched a menstruous woman, he would be tapu ; if he 
had connection with her, or ate food cooked by her, he 
would be " tapu an inch thick.”* 

In all these relations and functional crises connected 
with sex, a religious state is, as it were, entered upon. 
There is not needed, to prove this, the major premiss, 
that all primitive practice and belief are essentially 
religious ; the particular instances themselves point 
clearly to a connection with religion. Though further 
evidence of this is to be found in most races from 
China to Peru, and even in higher civilisations, while 
F.uropcan folklore is full of such evidence, yet a few 
typical examples may suffice. 

• Lutra ipfmt «• anm, >ill. jjj ( J. O. Tina, Th CaJn Bugl\ iii. 
»!«• ’ LOTbirc. W, l io). * Frnir, ,/» dr. UU io 4 If. 

4 F. JsgK. it Zrlm/Jlfi Itix&gh. li. i6*. 

■ E. in 7 »'t. Amttnf. ha., dt. ini. 
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It may be objected that the presence of evil spirits 
in some of the above cases proves nothing. But all I 
wish to point out just now is the actual presence of evil 
or danger. I am far from wishing to imply that the 
evil spirits or dangerous influences present on all these 
occasions are those against which the ceremonies of 
marriage, baptism, and the like were instituted as safe- 
guards. In some of these casc3 the evil influence stated 
is that which has caused the rite or the taboo ; in others 
it is not so ; other cases again are selected as examples 
of a belief in the process of crystallisation into cere- 
mony, superimposed upon an already crystallised cere- 
mony of similar origin, such as the cases of marriage 
raker, from South Celebes, Manchuria, and Russia ; 
whilst others show an original ceremony in the process 
of development from belief, as in the case of the Indian 
girl at puberty and the Vedahs at menstruation, and in 
those of the Muhammadan and Roman bridegrooms, 
where the Roman ceremony is obviously the crystallisa- 
tion of an idea similar to the Muhammadan. In the 
higher stages of culture it is hardly necessary to quote 
instances to prove that marriage, baptism, confirmation, 
and “ the churching of women ” arc religious cere- 
monies, but it is important to mark the continuity of 
these with the ritual of early man. A long array of 
facts might be given to show that the main line of 
development in ritual is from the propitiation or insula- 
tion of evil influences to the conciliation of beneficent 
powers. The change is effected in this way : the 
dangers feared are originally insulated before and 
during the progress of the function, as is the natural 
course, then at rhe end of the function, the expulsion of 
the dangers is performed for the last time, and often 
shows a twofold character, purification and propitiation. 
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such as, to take the case of child-birth, the purification 
of* the woman with water, and the propitiation of the 
spirits by food. The practice of performing the chief 
ceremony at the end of a functional crisis was more sure 
of continuance, precisely because the danger is then 
usually over, and the ceremony therefore cannot be 
discredited. Further, keeping the same instance, puri- 
fication after child-birth, the deliverance from danger is 
naturally ascribed to some beneficent spirit, and the 
water with which the woman is purified of that danger 
takes on the character of “holy” accordingly. The 
examples drawn from the Vedahs, and from an East 
Central African tribe, are here instructive, as showing 
the necessary components of a ceremony and illustrating 
its origin. 

We must nexc point out the fact that the rules and 
restrictions (taboos) imposed in these sexual relations or 
sexual crises, some of which arc expressly called tabu, 
arc identical with those imposed in other tabu states, 
such as hunting, war and the preparation therefor, 
mourning, also in the case of those sacred persons, 
priest-kings, incarnate gtxls, at once more and less than 
man, of whom Dr. Frazer treats in his great work. 
But the plurality of causes, which makes it unsafe to 
infer similarity of cause from similar effects, necessitates 
an analysis of particular results. 

The ideas underlying the above-cited examples of 
taboo are in some cases connected with “spiritual" 
dangers, and, to that extent, arc religious. In the 
further analysis of these and other eases, the religious 
character of practice and belief will be made more clear, 
and the precise nature of the danger will be investigated. 
For the present, let 11s take one or two of the above 
eases, which might be multiplied indefinitely, to show 
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the identity of the ideas underlying Polynesian tabu and 
similar religious states elsewhere. A Maori woman at 
menstruation is tapu, and any one couching her is tapu. 
Now, according to the Siamese belief about this function, 
the danger is due to evil spines which cause a wound, 
of which the menstrual blocd is the result and preof, 
and it is contact with this blood of which the Maori 
male is so afraid. Add to this the fact that the Maoris 
themselves noc only identify menstrual blocd with an 
evil spirit, Kahukahu, but also hold that the tapu state 
generally is due to the influence of ancestral spirits, 1 and 
identification of taboo and “ spiritual " influence is so 
far complete. 

Now, if behind any sexual relation or sexual func- 
tional crisis and the relations between the sexes resulting 
in connection with it, there are found ideas identical 
with those underlying any taboo or religious condition, 
we may infer for all such ideas in primitive thought, not 
only correlation but identicy of origin. 

As we proceed we shall find evidence not only for 
identifying this religious state of “ spiritual ” danger 
with the dangers underlying taboo, and with those pro- 
ceeding from evil agencies, material, spiritual, or both, 
but also for ascribing this state to the functional crises 
of sex and the ensuing sexual attitude, and even to the 
ordinary relations of the sexes. 

1 E. Shan Uni. 0i«*n 41. 
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W e have seen reason to suppose that men and women at 
marriage, women during menstruation, pregnancy, and 
child-birth, infants, boys and girls at puberty, not to 
mention other critical conditions, arc regarded by early 
man bs being in that mysterious religious state which 
necessitates the imposition of restrictions and safe- 
guards, or taboos, and to which mourners and kings, 
warriors and priests alike are called. In the last case 
cited from the Maoris we sec very clearly the twofold 
nature of the state in which these star* person* find 
themselves. They arc dangerous and are themselves in 
danger. Dr. Frazer has here applied most happily 
the language of electricity. The person charged with 
this electric force, which is both dangerous and bene- 
ficent, must be insulated by various taboos. 

The Polynesian tabu, especially ir. Hawaii and 
New Zealand, wa3 the basis of society ; it was the 
support of all religious, moral, and social institutions, 
for all of which it supplied a supernatural sanction. 
The system was indeed a good example of the religious 
character of early society. Used by priests and nobles 
for their own ends and no less for the good of the 
community, it early divided into religious, political, and 
social tabu. Every priest and every gentleman was 
tabu, "sacred." The opposite state was r.oa, ‘‘com- 
mon.’’ This was the system after a long development. 
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Here I wish CO deal rather with the ideas underlying 
taboo, in its human aspect. These are universal 
human ideas, arising directly from the simplest human 
relations and physical functions, and I therefore propose, 
after hating shown cause why the identity should be 
recognised, to apply the term taboo to all similar 
phenomena throughout mankind, and not only to the 
restrictions but to the whole series of persons, beliefs, 
and practices. All these arc potentially what the Poly- 
nesian tabu was actually. Also, as will be seen, taboo 
as thus extended is identical with a considerable pare of 
religion in the sense already described as characteristic 
of primitive culture. I am, of course, far from wish- 
ing to imply that these ideas underlying taboo have 
developed the whole of religion ; ar.d, as in this enquiry 
we have to discuss .the relations of man with man and 
of man with woman, that is, Taboo in its social aspect, 
(he terms Social Jaboo and Sexual Taboo may well be 
used. They will serve both to avoid misconceptions 
as to religion in general, and to mark the fact that here 
we meet with some fundamental religions ideas which 
lie beneath the relations of man with man and the 
system of morality derived from those relations. In 
these ideas may be seen the basis of Evolutionary 
Ethics. 

Primitive Taboo exists now in all its pristine 
strength, though it has split into religious, moral, and 
social habits, each distinguished by a more or less 
different terminology. To illustrate the continuity of 
culture and the identity of the elementary human ideas 
in all ages, it is sufficient to point to the ease with 
which the Polynesian word tabu has passed into modern 
languages. There is no more interesting or more im- 
portant study than to trace the continuity of culture. 
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and when we take any taboo custom of eaily man and 
follow it up to modern times, we generally find at this 
end not a mere survival but a living duplicate, often 
identical in form and content with its prototype. 
Many cases of this will appear in the following pages. 
As an example I may quote a common feature of 
primitive laOu in its social aspect, the placing of a cloth 
or stick or other mark on a piece of property to show 
that it belongs to some one and is therefore sacred. 
This widely spread custom shows the religious basis of 
the rights of property. Well, at our end of the chain, 
we find the same thing in the familiar piece of un- 
written law which respects the seat thus tabooed in a 
railway carnage. The only difference is that in the 
Polynesian case there was a deep religious meaning 
behind the form and a terrible supernatural sanction to 
support it, while behind the modern custom there is 
human courtesy only ; behind both, there is the uni- 
versal sense of human nature. Indeed, as we shall 
see later, such an example points to the fact that 
ordinary universal human ideas, chiefly connected with 
functional needs, produce the same results in all ages ; 
and many so-called survivals, which have on the face of 
them too much vitality to be mere fossil remains, at 
once receive a scientific explanation which is more than 
antiquarian. 

Having found that the persons with whom we have 
to deal are, so far, taboo, in danger and dangerous, 
and concern us in their human relations, social taboo, we 
now proceed to investigate the nature of thi3 danger 
other than the vague hut ubiquitous evil spirits. The 
omnipresence of evil spirits according to early thoughc 
has been illustrated by Dr. Frazer, but to point the 
case, I may give some evidence of this here. 

c 
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An excellent observer says of the Indian of British 
Guiana that his “whole world swarms with beings. 
I-Ic is surrounded by a host of them, possibly hurtful 
It is therefore not wonderful that the Indian fears to 
be without his fellow, fears even to move beyond the 
light from his camp-fire, and when obliged to do so 
carries a firebrand with him, that he may have a chance 
of seeing the beings among whom he moves. Nor is it 
wonderful that occasionally the neighbourhood of their 
settlement seems to the Indians to become so oppres- 
sively full of gathering beings, that the peainan who 
has the power of frightening those beings, even when 
they are invisible, is employed to effect a general clear- 
ance of the air ." 1 Amongst the Southall, evil spirits 
arc ubiquitous, and offerings of grain arc placed on the 
paths to appease them.* In Egypt the Gim pervade 
everything ; they inhabit rivers, ruined houses, wells, 
baths, ovens, and latrines. When pouring water or 
anything on the ground, it is the custom to exclaim, 
“ Permission,” by way of craving pardon of any Ginnct 
that may be there.’ The Karalits believe that the air 
is peopled with invisible “ spectres," which the ar.gckolcs 
only can discern and catch while they are hovering 
about . 4 The New Caledonians imagine that demon- 
agencies pervade the universe, and that they haunt 
their huts to trouble their sleep and are the original 
cause of sickness and death.' In Siam evil spirits are 
thought to swarm in the air. The people believe that 
they enjoy the first fruits of their girls . 8 “ In one 
respect the life of the Kurnal was a life of dread. He 

1 B. F. in THtt-i. A*i*x ttStni fc'CrMmi. )7l. 
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lived in fear of ihe visible and invisible. He never 
knew the moment when the larking Brajtrak might 
not spear him from behind, and never knew the 
moment when some secret foe among the Kurnai might 
not succeed in passing over him some spell, against 
which he could not struggle, or from which the most 
potent counter -charms given him by his ancestors 
could not free him." 1 The natives of Hatam in New 
Guinea had a great dread of poison infused in the 
atmosphere.’ The last two cases form a link between 
the natural and the supernatural. 

Wc thus sec that in the thought of some peoples, 
man's whole environment is more or less full of the 
agencies or influences of evil, and as we may presuppose 
the same psychological materia! for all mankind, we 
infer a similarity of psychological result, potential if not 
actual, for all peoples at a certain stage of culcure. 
The term “ evil spirit " is often misused ; many evil 
influences, which are not anthropomorphic at all, are 
too readily called “spirits." Supcmaturnal personifi- 
cations will not cover all the cases of primitive spirit- 
ualism. These dangers arc still undifferentiated and 
combined in one genus in which there is no distinc- 
tion between natural and supernatural, real and ideal, 
nor between persons and other existences or rnti* ; 
these “ spirits ” arc really material, though unseen, and 
many are simply " influences,” 9tatcs of matter, imper- 
sonal forces. The atmosphere is thus charged with 
“ spiritual ” electricity, with bacteria of invisible mischief. 
Man needs to walk warily ; at any time he may be 
subjected to dangers coming from this hylo-idcalislic 
force. The conduction or induction, contagion or 
infection, may result in death or sickness, spiritual cr 
' Tltyx Hewitt, <p. Hi. >$* « L. M. D'AlUni.. A*™ C-itu. i. m. 
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material danger, real or but vaguely apprehended, the 
subjective notion being often stronger than objective 
presentation from its very elusiveness. 

These influences are of the kind which produce the 
state of religious peril, or Taboo. "When we take our 
attention from the mysterious force of taboo and 
analyse ics subject, we find first that it is the “ spiritual " 
danger which makes him taboo ar.d dangerous to others, 
ns soon as it descends upon him and fills him with virus 
or electric force. It is no inconsistency that a man is 
often taboo before the danger attacks him, for he is 
expecting it, or that people like Dr. Frazer's incarnate 
gods, or even the ordinary Maori gentleman, are always 
taboo. These sacr* person* have the religious con- 
dition imposed upon them every day, they are coilidit 
ferial*. It is a natural extension with persons on 
whom the safety of the world depends, 33 in the case of 
the incarnate gods, and no less with persons like the 
Maori, who has been led by the development of a 
system which combined the characteristics of Roman 
Catholicism with those of Feudalism, to believe, like 
many a modem aristocrat, that he is somewhat more 
than the salt of the earth. 

The next commonest form in which the danger, 
resulting in taboo, is presented, is that of contagion of 
a sickness neither real nor imaginary, neither natural or 
supernatural, but both. This predication of “ spiritual ” 
sickness, though almost universal, ar.d, as will be seen 
later, of very great importance in the history of human 
relations, does not cover all the facts, and wc want to 
know the origin of this idea also. We have found the 
danger to come from the environment of the individual, 
and then to settle upon him. Wc may then look for 
ics original character in the actual environment, not as 
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it may really be, but as it is conceived to be, that is, 
conditioned by the individual's conception thereof ; and 
secondly, where the environment is humanity, in the 
characteristics attributed to such persons by the indi- 
vidual. Now we find, after examining the facts, that 
there is one characteristic which inheres in all these 
manifold dangers. Things and persons arc potentially 
dangerous, acts and functions are potentially liable to 
danger, which are strange, unfamiliar, unusual, abnormal, 
in a word, more or less unknown. Man's ignorance is 
the occasion of his fears, and he fears anything or 
everything which he does not understand. Of the 
savage it may most truly he said, emia exeunt in 
mysicrium. Man’s superstitious fears are found to be 
in the exact ratio of man's ignorance. To all these 
potential dar.gcr3 he naturally ascribes the results which 
he knows to ensue from real physical danger, and of 
course this wide generalisation includes eases of real 
injury inextricably confused with a thousand empty 
terrors. As man’s earliest thinking is anthropomorphic 
and in terms of himself, he attributes to agencies which 
he docs not understand, not only the conscious power 
and methods of human beings, but the involuntary 
influence or deleterious properties of dangerous men, 
such as enemies or diseased persons ; and these imagin- 
ary results coming from things and persons feared 
because they arc not understood, are actually accentu- 
ated by the very fact that the persons or things do not 
harmonise with man's knowledge of himself. Wonder 
becomes uneasiness, and eventually produces an attitude 
of religious caution. Again, man's fears are for himself, 
and (Specially for those parts and functions of his 
organism which arc most important for life and kcakh 
and are actually most liable to injury. Here there 
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falls to be considered what may be called pkyiioJogical 
thought, subconsciously arising from and concentrating 
upon physiological functions. Especially important in 
human psychology is the physiological thought arising 
from the two chief physical functions of nutrition and 
sex. For these and other complex and delicate func- 
tions, man’s ignorance creates many potential dangers, 
and this leads to various attitudes of religious caution 
in their performance. 

Let us take some eases which illustrate this poten- 
tiality of danger, inhering, through man's subjective 
conceptions, in things and acts and states which arc 
different from wha: is usual and ordinary, which more 
or less break the comfortable routine of life, or which 
he cannot explain. From this point of view, the 
original idea behind the Maori term non, for instance, 
which means common as opposed to tapu, is what we 
should cal! normal or regular. In South Celebes the 
Bugincse word femali ( i.q . Polynesian tabu) denotes all 
things unusual, and such are supposed to bring evil 
consequences in their train . 1 In the Marquesas any- 
thing different from ordinary custom is called taboo . 1 
The Dyaks perform mystic ceremonies “ for the most 
frivolous causes; when they have a bad dream, if a 
tree falls, or a basket of rice be upset." Pamali (cable) 
is imposed on practically any occasion when something 
unusual or important is about to or has taken place." 
Strangeness, potential danger, and spiritual power go 
together in the savage mind. “ T he Masai conception 
of dcicy (ngai) is vague," as Joseph Thomson pointed 
out. " I was ngai ; ray lamp was ngai ; whatever struck 
them as strange or incomprehensible they supposed to 

1 «*■ Zi. Mrrf ~u, Mm*. 248. 
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have some connection with ngai." 1 The Caduck* 
believed that every act was under the influence of some 
object, stone, or the like, especially if the said object 
was curious in appearance. 1 Of the Guiana Indian, 
Mr. im Thurn states that, “ he always sees a spirit in 
any instrument which docs him harm. When he falls 
on a rock, he attributes the injury to it. If he sees any- 
thing in any way curious or abnormal, and if soon after 
an evil befall him, he regards chc thing and the evil as 
cause and effect. Just as some rocks, viz. the more 
peculiar, are more malignant than others, so ic is noc 
every river, but every bend and portion of a river that 
has a spirit ; spirits of falls and rapids are still more 
dreaded, therefore people arc more frequently drowned 
there. Spirits consist of harmless and harmful. The 
former arc quite inactive- The good that hcfalls an 
Indian he cakes as a matter of course, as the result of 
his own exertions, and all the evil as the work of evil- 
wishing spirits. He performs no acts to attract the 
goodwill of spirits, but he constantly docs 3ct or avoid 
action to arrest the ill-will of other spirits.” 3 When 
animals act contrary to their ordinary habits, the Kaffirs 
regard them as omens.* So in Chinese and Europetn 
folklore, the crowing of a hen is ominous of something 
unusual about to happen. 6 Amongst the Patagonians 
any unfamiliar object was supposed to possess an evil 
spirit; and any boy or giri who was odd or peculiar, 
was marked out for the profession of wizard. 0 So the 
Kaffirs of Natal honoured persons who were subject to 
fits, but they refused to cat out of such a person's 

1 J. Tionnan, Ttrvgl AJiui Lm ‘ ifto. 
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vessels . 1 Kaffirs begin the career of diviner or doctor 
bv being ill, and especially the appearance of epileptic 
symptoms in a Kaffir show that he is becoming a seer . 3 
Neuropaths are much honoured in the islands of Lcti, 
Moa, and Labor.' The Bakgalagali, a weak and 
timorous race, arc protected by the notion that it is 
uncanny to meddle with them.* Amongst the com- 
monest cases arc those where potentiality of danger is 
ascribed to strangers. The Guaranis suspected every 
stranger of hostility.' D‘ Albertis was requested by the 
AJfoers opposite Ramoi to leave their village because 
Iris presence brought bad luck. “ The people began to 
die,” they complained, “ as soon as you looked at us. 
Five have died in three days .” 1 The Samoans fear 
evil influence from strangers/ On entering a strange 
country the Maoris perform a ceremony to make it noa , 
as it may have been tapu, that is, potentially dangerous . 6 
When an Australian tribe approaches another that is 
unknown, they carry burning sticks "to purify the 
air ." 0 Strange meats, such as are for instance non- 
indigenous, arc feared by the Indians of Guiana, and the)’ 
arc rendered eatable by the psaiman , or even occasion- 
ally an old woman blowing on them certain times, so 
as to expel the "spirit ." 10 In German folklore there 
is the custom of blowing thrice into a strange spoon, 
before eating with it." The Indians of Guiana are 
afraid of the food of strangers, or of anything belonging 
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to such . 1 The Zulus taboo all foods that arc strange 
or unknown . 1 A similar idea underlies the common 
diffidence about beginning an act or doing something 
for the first time, or handselling a new object. Before 
shooting a cataract for the first time, on the first sight 
of any new place, striking rocks, etc., the Guiana Indian 
arrests the ill-will of the spirits. The dreaded objects 
are not mentioned, arc not locked at more than is 
necessary, and artificial means of blinding the eyes with 
pepper juice are used to avoid the dreaded sight.' The 
Sandwich Islanders prayed before they ate, before tilling 
the ground, before building houses, launching boats, or 
casting nets.* Before starting on a hunting expedition, 
the Huron* consulted their tutelar spirits to ascertain 
whether the time was propitious . 1 This kind of thing 
is world-wide. In the Luang Serrnata Islands enquiries 
are made as to whether the new house wili be unlucky. 
In the Babar Islands, before entering a new house, 
offerings arc thrown inside, that the spirit, Orlcu, may 
not make the inmates ill.® In the Sandwich Islands, 
before the owner entered a new house, the priest 
performed ceremonies and slept in it, to prevent evil 
spirits resorting thereto, and to secure the inmates from 
the effects of incantation . 7 A similar practice is found 
in Persia and China.* Amongst the Nicobarcsc sorcerers 
arc employed to drive away evil spirits from the sice 
selected for the building of a house. When a new 
boat is launched, a fire is lighted round it to expel the 
evil spirits* Similarly, when an interval has elapsed, 
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dwelling-houses become dangerous. Thus the Bashkirs, 
on returning from their nomadic life of the summer to 
their winter -quarters, approach these dwellings with 
reluctance, believing that Shcilar. has taken up his abode 
there. The women therefore are sent forward first, 
armed with sticks, with which they strike the doors, 
uttering curses ; when they have made their round, the 
men ride forward at full speed, with terrific shouts, to 
banish the dreaded demon from his hiding-place.' We 
may also compare the common belief that danger 
attaches to the first of any fruits or meats, as in the 
ceremony of first-fruits amongst the Kaffirs 1 and many 
other peoples, such " holiness " as attaches thereto being 
undistinguished from any kind of potential danger. 
Again, there is an almost universal belief that sickness 
and death arc unnatural and abnormal. Being strange 
conditions of which the savage cannot salve the 
mystery, he often attributes them to the influence of 
evil spirits. Amongst the Zulus no one is believed to 
die a natural death except in battle or a row.* Among 
most Congo tribes death is seldom regarded in the light 
of a natural event.* Amongst the Dieri and neigh- 
bouring tribes of South Australia, “no native contracts 
a disease or complaint from natural causes ; the disease 
is supposed to be caused by some enemy." In any 
serious case, the Koonkies or doctors are called ir„ to 
beat “the devil " out of the camp. “ This is done by 
the stuffed tail of a kangaroo, by beating the ground in 
and out of the camp, chasing him away for some 
distance."’ The Kurnai could not conceive of death 
by disease. It was regarded as due to the magical 
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influence of enemies or evil spirits. Death, according 
to their ideas, could only occur through accident, open 
violence, or secret magic . 1 Amongst the tribes of 
Central Australia “ no such thing as natural death is 
realised by the native ; a man who dies has of necessity 
been killed by some other man, or perhaps even by a 
woman, and sooner or later that man or woman will be 
attacked. However old or decrepit a man or womin 
may be when death takes place, it is at once supposed 
that it has been brought about by the magic influence 
of some enemy.” * All deaths, sicknesses, and calamities 
are attributed by the Andamanese to evil spirits.* The 
Navajos ascribe death to Chhtde, “the devil,” who 
remains in the vicinity of the dead. Those who per- 
form the burial protect themselves from the evil in- 
fluence by smearing their naked bodies with tar . 1 Death 
has always been a mystery, and it is nc wonder that 
savage and barbarous peoples should have regarded it as 
an abnormal event. This conception is illustrated by 
the numerous myths invented to explain the abnormality 
of death. An interesting case, repeating the idea of 
“death and his brother sleep,” is the myth of the Yaos 
and Wayisa of East Central Africa. They say that 
death is largely caused by wizards ; it was originally 
brought into the world by a woman, who taught two 
men to go to sleep. One day, while they slumbered, 
she held the nostrils of one of them, till his breath 
ceased and he died . 4 Sickness, in a lesser degree, is 
also mysterious. With such unusual states, as is gener- 
ally the case, wc find connected evil spirits or taboo or 
both, and may trace these predications back to man's 
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